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‘We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if we can 
be numbered among the writers who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 





NO. 12. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 


1821. Vor. I. 





THE REFLECTOR. 


NO. IV. 
THE INSTABILITY OF 


This life is designed as a preparation for 
eternity Could man, therefore, be satis- 
fied with those acquisitions which he can 
retain, much of the anxiety of this life 
might be avoided, and much of its peril 
might be shunned. He might then pass 
through this short period of existence, free 
from the misery of fluctuation, and blessed 
with the repose of contentment. 

But to settle this order of things, you 
must give man another nature. Each in- 
dividual is disposed to think that the in- 
terests of the community are too much in- 
volved with his own to justify his inactivi- 
ty. Could his ambition be limited to this 
object, could he be guided by that generous 
principle, which would influence him never 
'o promote his own interest to the detri- 
ment of the public, he would present an 
example, which the virtuous would ap- 
plaud, and none but the vicious would 
condemn. But the human mind has no 
relish for this equality of interest. Though 
all will strongly contend for equity and 
equality, none will be satisfied with the 
equity which makes all men equal. Spe- 
culations upon the general good ‘will, 
therefore, be easily relinquished, and every 
effort will be directed to the attainment of 
what the experience of thousands has 
shown to be infected with the — of 
instability. ‘This great prize, which thus 
stimulates to improper adventure, is the 
delusive and transient pageantry of human 
greatness. 

In most other pursuits experience ope- 
rates as asuccess{ul monitor, and convinces 
us of the folly of striving for those objects, 
which have already been found to be 
worthless, empty, and fallacious. From 
them we turn our attention to other and 
more substantial objects, which neither 
dazzle to deceive, nor flatter to destroy ; 
but which will compensate our exertions, 
and fulfil our expectations. But in this 
pursuit, nothing is found to satisfy desire or 
diminish ambition. One desire follows the 
gratification of a preceding one, as a natu- 
ral effect frem a cause; and although sue- 


. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1821. 


HUMAN GREATNESS. 


cessive desires are gratified, the aching 
void still remains, and after swallowing up 
all the nobler feelings of the mind, still 
continues unsatisfied and insatiable. 

But this enticing object, even when at- 
tained to such a degree as to afford appa- 
rent satisfaction, is fleeting and delusive. 
Its possessor may be so elated by his ad- 
vancement as to excile disgust by his su- 
perciliousness, and forfeit, by his arro- 
gance, the esteem and friendship of socie- 
ty. But instead of turning to reform b 
the admonitions of the wise, he is so blind- 
ed by vanity, and so infected with suspi- 
cion, that he is apt to reject even friendly 
counsel, as the ebullition of resentment, or 
forwardness to reprove. He supposes, 
therefore, that while others censure his 
conduct, they are actuated more by envy 
at his appearance than by a desire to dis- 
countenance vice or commend virtue. 

An interesting instance of the instability 
of human greatness is exhibited in the 
downfal of Cardinal Wolsey. In him 
were concentrated all the qualities which 
are calculated to force their way to dis- 
tinction. In private life he was affable 
and familiar. But even his familiarity was 
such as distanced vulgarity, and discovered 
the qualities of dignity and greatness, 
Never was man more caressed or more re- 
verenced. He frowned into compliance 
al! that dared to oppose his views, or con- 
tradict his councils. He acquired such an 
ascendency in national affairs, that he dic- 
tated to parliaments what they dared not 
reject, and seldom advised any measures 
to the sovereign which he refused to adopt. 
He was not only thus reverenced at home, 
but foreign nations were obsequious to his 
policy, to avoid the danger of his displea- 
sure. While he was thus elevated above 
all his cotemporaries, and could lead nations 
submissive tu his directions ; while he was 
thus towering in the meridian of his glory, 
his perfidy was discovered by his own ras 
ness; and after showing himself the “ great- 
est, and yet the meanest of mankind,” he 
* sunk like a bright exhalation in the west,” 
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and the last twilight of his glory was exe- 
crated as the remains of greatness acquired 
by wickedness and crime. 

The fate of the Duke of Marlborough 

presents another and no less instructing 
example. He cut his way to eminence 
with the sword. His enterprise was so 
great, and his successive victories so rapid, 
that he was confessed the first general of 
his age. The enemy could never present 
him an invincible line. ‘The superiority 
of their number, and the apparent impreg- 
nability of their fortresses, only stimu- 
lated him to the attack. He drove them 
from fortress to fortress, and pursued them 
from retreat to retreat, till scarcely an ob- 
stacle prevented him from rushing to their 
capital, and driving the French monarch 
from his throne. But his conduct betray- 
ed the motives which prompted him to ac- 
tion. His avarice and ambition had in- 
fluenced him, at once to accumulate wealth 
by embezzling the public funds, and to 
mount into notice on the slaughtered 
iiles of his countrymen. How far the 
fatter of these motives may be said to have 
operated cannot now be determined ; but 
the former, if substantiated by proof, which 
admits not of controversy, will, if con- 
sidered in connexion with the circum- 
stances of his military career, justify us in 
concluding, that his ambition had the as- 
cendant over his patriotism. His coun- 
trymen, therefore, reasonably concluding 
that it would be dangerous longer to en- 
trust him with the destinies of the nation, 
by continuing him at the head of their ar- 
mies, removed him with indignation from 
all his employments of trust and of honour, 
and consigued him to ignominy and ne- 
glect. 

If we reject the sentiments of the minis- 
try who condemned him, and contemplate 
his character in a more favourable light, we 
shall see that his appropriation of the public 
money was supported by invariable pre- 


cedent, and accorded exactly with the an- 
censured conduct of preceding command- 
ers: and however impolitic and unjusti- 
fiable the precedent might have been, still 
he ought never to be censured for exer- 
cising those privileges which others had 
quietly enjoyed, and from which there is 
no pretence that he was prohibited. His 
enemies, by this view of his conduct, be- 
ing deprived of the only argument upon 
which they can depreciate his patriotism, 
he rises superior to every calumny, and 
presents a conspicuous example of a great 
man struggling against his country’s ingra- 
titude—an ingratitude which the bitter- 
ness of faction and the meanness of envy 
conspired to produce. 

Either view of the subject, however, 
forces upon us a conviction of the ins/ali- 
lity of human greatness. For however 
splendid were his achievements, and how- 
ever blameless his conduct, he survived 
the esteem of his countrymen, and lived 
to see himself a nation’s idol, and a nation’s 
by-word. 

He, who would aspire to lasting renown, 
must neither espouse the interests of fac- 
tion, nor appropriate his acquirements to 
self-agcrandizement ; but pursue, without 
deviation, the course of virtue, and endea- 
vour to advance the happiness of mankind. 
He will never view with envy or jealousy 
the reputation of an individual, and never 
repine at the applause bestowed upon ano- 
ther. He will always rejoice at the pa- 
tronage of merit, and never suffer his mind 
to be embittered with the rancour of ri- 
valry. Could humanity be rendered sus- 
ceptible of such resplendent qualities, it 
would then acquire a reputation, which 
envy might asperse, and malice might slan- 
der ; still it would rise in the dignity of its 
nature, and stand uninjured and unimpair- 
ed, while the wrecks of vicious greatness 
lie mouldering at its feet. 





FOR THE LITERARY COMPANION. 


Fond dream of bliss, a last adieu ! 
I bid thee now farewell for ever : 
Each injured feeling, fond and true, 
Indignant from my heart I sever. 


Fond, foolish heart, that hoped io meet 
A mind with kindred feelings glowing! 


Alas! the transient dream was sweet— 
But bitter are the tears now flowing. 


But soon these tears shall cease to flow, 
And truth her steady influence lending, 
Again shali bid my bosom glow, 
From every dart my heart defending 





FOR TNE LITERARY COMPANION. 


Go, ingrate, go! a face more fair— 
A smile more gay perhaps await thee : 
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Thou shalt not see my soul’s despair ; 
Though thou’rt the cause, I cannot hate thee. 


Go, go! let other cares engage, 
Let pleasure, hope, and joy, invite thee: 
is there no line in memory’s page, 


That with a sudden pang may smite thee. 


Too oft thou’st read in this sad eye, 


How fondly, truly, I adored thee : 
No more a glance, or stifled sigh, 
Unworthy triumph shall afford tltee. 


May no sad dream thy slumbers break : 
May furtune’s brightest rays adorn thee : 
And may no thought of her awake, 
Who, ’midst thy errors, cannot scorn thee. 





HE CAN'T SAY BOH TO A GOOSE. 


Of the proverbial saying, “ boh to a 
goose,” a curious account is given by Les- 
lie in his Rehearsals, Vol. ii. p. 73. “A 
countryman once upon a time found a 
strange decay among his geese ; he missed 
one every other night, and could not tell 
what had become of them; he suspected 
the fox, but it was one with two legs ; for 
watching one night, he saw a young fellow 
with one of his geese under his arm. The 
countryman pursued, the thief fled, and 
took his course up hill to a certain private 
academy, but the countryman kept so 
close to him, that he saw him go into his 
chamber, which he shut againsthim. The 
countryman then went immediately and 
fetched the master, who, with three or four 
others of the nursery, went along with him. 
The scholar perceiving his danger, and 
not having time to kill the goose in form, 
found an effectual way to gag her, that she 
might not make discoveries. He tied a 
string about her neck, which, having fasten- 
ed to a nail he had without the window, 
as he heard the master and the rest coming 
up the stairs, he threw the goose out of the 
window and shut it afterher. Search was 
made in the room, but no goose could be 
found ; and the scholar stood upon his in- 
nocence, and accused the countryman of 
slander and malicc—“ For,” said he, “ if I 
had killed the goose her blood or feathers 
would appear ; and if she were alive in the 
room, no doubt she would have gaggled 
upon all this searching, and I could not 
have cuncealed her.’ The argument was 


strong, and the countryman could not an- 
swer it, and began to think himself mis- 
taken ; the master also chid him for bring- 
ing a scandal upon his academy; and so 
all went down stairs again, the country- 
man the last 


The scholar then pulled in 


. his goose, and having her under his arm, 


he called sofly Boh! to the countryman, 
who looking about, the scholar said, “ here, 
you dog, do you know your goose ?” Upon 
this the countryman called out to his mas- 
ter, and desired him ‘to return, for that now 
he had seen his goose. The master being 
near the bottom of the stairs came up 
again, but the scholar had time to shut his 
door till he had disposed of the goose as 
before. Then fresh search was made, and 
more strict ; but no goose could be found. 
The scholar then inveighed against the im- 
pudence of the countryman for abusing the 
master, and bringing an affront upon the 
seminary. The poor farmer began to sus- 
pect his senses, and to think that he was in 
some enchanted place ; so down they all 
went again. The second time the scholar 
pulled in his prize as before, and said softly 
to the countryman, Boh ! showing him also 
the head of the goose. The man could not 
contain himself, but cried out with an oath 
to the master, that now he actually saw the 
goose with his own eyes, and that the 
scholar had her under his arm. This 
brought up the master a third time; and 
not only the room and the trunks, but the 
scholar himself was searched, and bis very 
clothes stripped off; after which the master 
said, “ Are you now satisfied, friend? where 
else shall we search?” The countryman 
stood confounded, and knew not what to 
say ; but was still cértain that he had seen 
his goose, adding, “ that he was sure there 
were not only thie¥es there, but wizards 
too, let them chop logic with him as long 
as they would.” This so provoked the 
scholars, that they hurried him to the pump, 
and gave him the discipline of their school ; 
so that he was dismissed like a drowned 
rat to tell his wife hic adventures. Shortly 
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afterwards the same young hopeful took 
another of the poor man’s geese, and in 
walking off was met by the owner, to 
whom he showed the head of the bird, 
saying, “ Boh! countryman; wil! you 


come to my chamber?” But the fellow 
sneaked off, and suffered the plunderer to 
carry away his prize without even endea- 
vouring to step him.” —English Paper. 





From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
SONNET. 


‘Tis not the sun, with all his heavenly light,— 


Nor morning, when its glory first appears— 


Nor yet the silent, sparkling orbs of night— 
Nor change of place—nor time's revolving years— 
Nor mighty river—nor the murmuring stream, 
Nor flowers that bloom upon its verdant sides, 
Nor yet when in it plays the moon’s pale beam, 
Nor evening's breath that calmly o'er it glides ; 
Nor dew-bespangled grass, that glistens in the ray 
Of morn—but flies the rapid strides of day— 
Nor tender trees, though sweetly blossoming— 
Nor birds’ soft notes— No! nor returning spring, 
Though dress’d in all its charms, can give relief 
To the sad heart, where dwells deep-rooted grief. 





FOR THE LITERARY COMPANION. 


JACK FIREPROOF’S ACCOUNT OF CAROLINE SIMPERKINS. 


Jack Fireproof and myself were school- 
fellows together. In those days we were 
hand and glove, as the saying is: But Jack, 
as he grew up, got among more dashing ac- 
quaintances ; and as our professions were 
not the same, we gradually lost sight of 
our old intimacy, and the band, if 1 may be 
allowed to speak metaphorically, which 
bound our.youth together, was, in a great 
measure, cleft asunder. 

But I could never forget our old friend- 
ship. Every now and then there was some 
odd scene or other slipping into my memo- 
ry, in which Jack was one of the most pro- 
minent personages; insomuch thet he was 
as often with me (in thought) as any single 
individual I could mention. And then, 
moreover, there were many occasions, 
which would occur to me, when Jack 
evinced such peculiar traits of a diffident, 
and amiable disposition, and a mind elevat- 
ed with such correct notions of true dignity, 
that I could not recall them without feeling 
stimulated to the imitation of their excel- 
lence. 

The discipline Jack went through was 
useful to him in after life. Since the re- 
newal of our old acquaiatance be has told 
uie many little circumstances which show 


him to have been possessed of some acute- 
ness, and a pretty good deal of discern- 
ment. Formerly, the reading of romances 
used to raise the notions of females above 
the level of common life: now, O greater 
evil! they are too apt to sink them below 
the level of common lite. Jack used to 
speak of Caroline Simperkins, a quondam 
friend of his, as an instance of the levelling 
effect of the common run of novels, 


Carotine SIMPERKINS. 


Mrs. Caroline Simperkins, the mother of 
Miss Caroline Simperkins, was the wife of 
a very opulent and respegtable merchant. 
She lived like other well-bred wites, who 
have married well-bred husbands. Her 
motto was to jive and fo be merty now, 
and to let the future take care of itself. 
When her daughter was born, she gota 
nurse for her, had her christened, and in 
good time sent to one of the most fashion- 
able boarding-sciiools in iown ; and having 
thus rid herself of any anxiety on her 
daughter's account, she went on, as usual, 
to trifle away life as well and as pleasantly 
as possible. 

Caroline was thus brought up a lady: 
and if an almost perfect outward appear- 
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ance can make a lady, she was a real one. 
The smile of summer hung upon her mouth ; 
and her eye was as the evening star, mild 
and brilliant. She was as the slender, 
though tall and graceful fir-tree, and the 
rose of the forest did not outvie the rich, 
delicate bloom that lay upon her cheek. 
“QO,” said Jack, turning round to me with 
a sorrowtul countenance, “ Caroline was 
very, very beautiful! and her mind,” he 
said, “* might have been a theme for praise 
as much as her countenance, if it had been 
cultivated with an equally anxious solici- 
tude. But poor Caroline is now dead,” 
continued Jack, “and there’s no need of 
troubling her.” 

I could see plainly Jack was somehow 
affected; and I did not wonder at it so 
much from the account he gave of her 
beauty ; and what an ornament she might 
have proved to her family, and to society, 
if she had been entrusted to the guidance 
of a kind and careful mother. 


Well! Caroline at length left her board- _ 


ing-schooi, and after considerable prepara- 
tion, was ushered into the world. She was 
called beautiful, and when a man of sense 
wished to know something about the beau- 
ty of her mind, she was sure to be called 
accomplished. But these accomplishments 
did not go farther than a flimsy knowledge 
of music, painting, and a kind of grace at 
dancing, which, I suppose, must have been 
natural to her. 

Some are so ignorant as to suppose that 
these are the mere ornaments of a drawing- 
room—the mirrors, the pictures, the paint- 
ings, &c. &c. &c. and not the real, substan- 
tial comforts. 

But this is just as a person thinks: and 
every man to his taste. 

Caroline had now nothing to do but to 
make herself admired: and though this 
employment kept her busy enough from 
morning to night, and from night to morn- 
ing, yet Caroline could find a moment 
here and there, either for reflection or 
reading, just as it suited her. 

Her mother, like all the rest of the 


fashionable people, read all the new no- 

vels that came out. The daughter did 

likewise ; for they were admirable topics 

» help conversation on when it began to 
ag. 

But this occupation, which was taken up 
merely to spend an idle hour, began, by 
and by, to be sought after as a pleasure. 
Every novel that came in her way was 
read with avidity. 

The heroes of these novels were, for the 
most part, young men of loose morals and 
looser pringiples, touched off, however, 
with all the glowing colouring of a disci- 
plined novelist. She was also in the habit 
of reading of heiresses marrying footmen, 
coachmen, and gardeners: of girls being 
first seduced, oitt of love, and then of bein 
married to seducers; of elderly aman 
women meeting, night after night at some 
splendid route or other, and gambling 
away their husbands’ fortunes—and all 
these subjects were glossed over in so art- 
ful a manner, as to make them appear per- 
fectly proper and correct. : 

Caroline drank of these waters of im- 
purity, uatil her head swam round like a 
tep. 

One morning it was found that she had 
not slept at home during the night; and a 
note was left, intimating that she had gone 
to be married to her -—— footman. 

Mrs. Caroline Simperkins was greatly 
shocked, and would’nt even hear of her 
again. She was so shocked, that she did not 
go out for one night to any of the balls she 
was invited to. 

She of course disowned Caroline. Her 
relatives did the same. Her husband, see- 
ing this, and deriving no advantage from 
the match, ill-treated her. 

Caroline did not live long. She had 
been brought up in ease and elegance, and 
a change so preyed upon her mind, that 
she could not bear up against it. 

She died in poverty; but in greater 
comfort, “I am led to hope,” said Jack, 
“from what I heard, than she ever enjoyed 
while living.” 





THE IDLE MAN. 
Two numbers of a periodical work, published in New-York, by Messrs. Wiley 


and Halsted, under the name of the Idle Man, have reached us by mail. 


Who the 


author is we know not, but he certainly possesses uncommon powers of description, 


and force and command of language. 


We extract the following, as a favourable 


specimen of the talents of this writer; they would not disgrace authors of more es- 


tablished merit, whose names have stood high in the annals of fame. 


It may serve, 


likewise, to bring our minds to the contemplation of the succeeding day.—The mere 
contemplation of the horrors of death, the agonies of dissolving nature, the tender- 
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ness, and gricf of surviving relatives and friends, can answer no good purpose ; but 


if this life is taken in connexion with a better, with that era of eternal life and glory, 


a death-bed scene becomes important—whether we are to become companions of 


angels or demons is now, at every flying moment, the question in issue.—Balt. 


«Yorn. Chron. 


“ The sun not set yet, Thomas?” 
** Not quite, sir. It blazes through the 
trees on the hill yonder, as if their 
branches were all on fire.” 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, 
and with his hat still over his brow, turn- 
ed his glazed and dim eyes towarils the 
setting sun. It was only the night be- 
fore that he had heard his mother was 
ill, and could survive but a day or two. 
Ile had lived nearly apart from society, 
and being a fad of a thoughtful, dreamy 
mind, had made a world to himself. His 
thoughts and feelings were so much in it, 
that except in relation to his own home, 
there were the same vague and strange 
notions in his brain concerning the state 
of things surrounding him, as we have of 
a foreign land. 

The main feeling which this self-made 
world excited in him was love, and like 
most of his age, he had formed to himself 
a being suited to his own fancies. This 
was the romance of life, and though men 
with minds like his make imagination to 
stand oftentimes in the place of real ex- 
istence, and to take to itself as deep feel- 
ing and concern, yet in domestic rela- 
tions, which are so near, and usual, and 
private, they feel longer and more deep- 
ly than those who look upon their homes 
as only a better part of the world which 
they belong to. Indeed, in affectionate 
and good men of a visionary cast, it is in 
some sort only realizing their hopes and 
desires, to turn them homeward. Arthur 
felt that it was so, and he loved his 
household the more that they gave hin 
an earnest of one day realizing all his 
hopes and attachments. 

Arthur’s mother was peculiarly dear 
to him, in having a character so much 
like hisown. For though the cares and 
attachments of life had long ago taken 
place of a fanciful existence in her, yet 
her natural turn of mind was strong 
enough to give to these something of the 
romance of her disposition. This had 
led to a more than usual openness and 
intimacy between Arthur and his mo- 
ther, and now brought to her remem- 
brance the hours they had sat together 


by the fire light, when he listened to her 
mild and melancholy voice, as she spoke 
of what she had undergone at the loss of 
her parents and husband. Her gentle 
rebuke of his faults, her affectionate look 
of approval when he had done well, her 
care that he should be a just man, and 
her motherly anxiety lest the world 
should go hard with him, all crowded 
into his mind, and he thought that every 
world attachment was hereafter to be a 
vain thing. 

He had passed the night between vio- 
lent, tumultuous grief, and numb insen- 
sibility. Stepping into the carriage with 
a slow weak motion, like one who was 
quitting his sick chamber for the first 
time, he began his journey homeward. 
As he lifted his eyes upward, the few 
stars that were here and there over the 
sky, seemed to look down in pity, and 
shed a religious and healing light about 
hin. But they soon went out, one after 
another; but as the last faded from his 
imploring sight, it was as if every thing 
gvod and holy had forsaken him. The 
faint tint in the east soon became a ruddy 
glow, and the sun, shooting upward, burst 
over every thing living in full glory. 
The sight went to Arthur’s sick heart, 
as if it were in mockery of his misery. 

Leaning back in his carriage, with his 
hand over his eyes, he was carried along, 
hardly sensible it was day. The old 
servant, Thomas, who was sitting by his 
side, went on talking in a low monoton- 
ous tone, but Arthur only heard some- 
thing sounding in his ears, scarcely heed- 
ing that it was a human voice. He had 
a sense of wearisomeness from the mo- 
tion of the carriage, but in al) things 
else the day passed as a melancholy 
dream. 

Almost the first words Arthur spoke 
were those I have mentioned. As he 
looked out upon the setting sun, he shud- 
dered through his whole frame, and then 
became sick and pale. He thought he 
knew the hill near him; and as they 
wound round it, some peculiar old trees 
appeared, and he was in a few minutes 
in the midst of the scenery near his 
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home.—The river before him reflecting 
the rich evening sky, looked as if poured 
out from a moiicn mine. The birds, 
gathering in, were shooting across each 
other, bursting into short, gay notes, or 
singing their evening songs in the trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find all so bright 
and cheerful, and so near his own home 
too. His horses hoofs struck upon the 
old wooden bridge. The sound went to 
his heart. It was here his mother took 
her last leave of him, and blessed him. 
As he passed through the village there 
was a feeling of strangeness, that every 
thing should be just as it was when he left 
it. There was an undelined thought 
floating in his mind, that his mother’s state 
should produce a visible change in all that 
he had been familiar with. But the boys 
were at their noisy games in the street, 
the labourers returning, talking together, 
from their work, and the old men sitting 


quietly at their doors. Tle concealed ~ 


himself as well as he could, and bade 
Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night 
was shutting in about it, and there was 
a melancholy gusty sound in the trees. 
Arthur felt as if approaching bis mother’s 
tomb. He entered the parlour. All 
was as gloomy and still as a deserted 
house. Presenily he heard a slow, cau- 
tious step, over head. It was in his mo- 
ther’s chamber. His sister had seen 
him from the window. She hurried 
down, and threw her arms about her 
brother’s neck, without uttering a word. 
As soon as he could speak, he asked, ‘* is 
she alive ?”—he could not say, my mo- 
ther. ‘She is sleeping,” answered his 
sister, ‘* and must not know to-night that 
you are here; she is too weak to bear it 
now.” ‘1 will go look at her then, 
while she sleeps,” said he, drawing his 
handkerchief from his face. His sister’s 
sympathy had made him shed the first 
tears which had fallen from him that day, 
and he was more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep 
and still awe upon him; and as he drew 
near his mother’s bed-side, and looked 
on her pale, placid, and motionless face, 
he scarcely dared breathe, lest he should 
disturb the secret communion that the 
soul was holding with the world into 
which it was about to enter. The loss 
that he was about suffering, and his 
heavy grief, were all forgotten in the 
feeling of a holy inspiration, and he was, 
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as it were, in the midst of invisible spirits, 
ascending and descending. His mother’s 
lips moved shghtly as she uttcred an in- 
distinct sound. He drew back, and his 
sister went near to her, and she spoke. 
It was the same gentle voice which he 
had known and felt from his childhood— 
The exaltation of his soul left him—he 
sunk down—and his misery went over 
him like a flood. 

The next dzy, as soon as his mother 
beeame cgmposed enough to see him, 
Arthur went into her chamber. She 
stretched out her feeble hand, and turn- 
ed towards him, with a look that blessed 
hin. It wasashort struggle of a meck 
spirit. She covered her eyes with her 
hand, and the tears trickled down be- 
tween her pale, thin fingers. As soon 
as she became tranquil, she spoke of the 
gratitude she felt at being spared to see 
him before she died. 

‘* My dear mother,” said Artirirbut 
he could not go on. His voice was chok- 
ed, his eyes filed with tears, and the 
agony of his soul was visible in his face. 
** Do not be so afflicted, Arthur, at the 
loss of me. Weare not to part for ever. 
Remember, too, how comfortable and 
happy you have made my days. Heaven, 
I know, will bless so good a son as you 
have been to me. You will have that 
consolation, my son, which visits but a 
few ; you will be able to look back upon 
your past conduct to me, not without 
pain only, but witha holy joy. And 
think hereafter of the peace of mind you 
give me, now that I am about to die, in 
the thought that I am leaving your sister 
to your love and care. So long as you 
live, she will find you a father and bro- 
ther to her.” She paused far a moment ; 
* | have always felt that I could meet 
death with composure, but | did not 
know,” she said, with c tremulous voice, 
her lips quivering—* 1 did not know 
how hard a thing it would be to leave 
my children, till now that the hour has 
come.” 

After a little while, she spoke of his 
father, and said, she had lived with the 
belief that he was mindful of her, and 
with the conviction, which grew strong- 
er as death approached, that she should 
meet him in another world. She said 
but little more, as she crew weaker and 
weaker every hour. Arthur sat by in 
silence, holding her hand. He saw that 
she was sensible he was watching her 
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countenance, for every now and then 
she opened her dull eye and looked to- 
wards him, and endeavoured to smile. 

The day wore slowly away. The sun 
went down, and the melancholy and still 
twilight came on. Nothing was heard 
but the ticking of the watch, telling him 
with a resistless power, that the hour was 
drawing nigh. He gasped as if under 
some invisible, gigantic grasp, which it 
was not for human strength to struggle 
against, 

It was now quite dark, and by the pale 
light of the night-lamp in the chimney 
corner, the furniture in the room threw 
huge and uncouth figures over the walls. 
All was unsubstantial and visionary, and 
the shadowy ministers ef death appeared 
gathering round, waiting the duty of the 
hour appo'nted them. Arthur shuddered 
for a moment with superstitious awe: but 
the solemn elevation which a good man 
feels at the sight of the dying, took pos- 
session of him, and he became calm 
again. 

The approach of death has so much 
which is exalting, that our grief is, for 
the time, forgotten. And could one who 
had seen Arthur a few hours before, now 
have looked upon the grave and grand 
repose of his countenance, he would 
hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spread- 
ing over his mother’s face. He stooped 
forward to catch the sound of her breath- 
ing. It grew quick and faint.—‘* My 
mother.”—She opened her eyes, for the 
last time, upon him—a faint flush passed 
over her cheek—there was the serenity 
of an angel in her look—her hand just 
pressed his. It was all over. 

His spirit had endured to its utmost. 
It sunk down from its unearthly height: 
and with his face upon his mother’s pil- 
low, he wept like achild. He arose with 
a violent effort, and stepping into the ad- 
joining chamber, spoke to his aunt. ‘It 
is past,” suid he. ‘‘ Is my sister asleep? 
—Well then, let her have rest; she needs 
it.” He then weut to his own chamber, 
and shut himself in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense 
suffering of sensitive minds makes to it- 
self arelief. Violent grief brings on a 
torpor, and an indistinctness, and dim- 
ness, as from long watching. It is not till 
the violence of affliction has subsided, 
and gentle and soothing thoughts can 
find room to mix with our sorrow, and 


holy consolations can minister to us, that 
we are able to know fully our loss, and 
see clearly what has been torn away from 
our affections. It was so with Arthur. 
Unconnected and strange thoughts, with 
melancholy, but half-formed images, 
were floating in his mind, and now and 
then a gleain of light would pass through 
it as if he had been in a troubled trance, 
and all was right again. His worn and 
tired feelings at last found rest in sleep. 

It is an impression which we cannot 
rid ourselves of if we would, when sit- 
ting by the body of a friend, that the 
has still a consciousness of our presence 
—that though the common concerns of 
the world have no more to do with him, 
he has still a love and care of us. The 
face which we had been so long familiar 
with, when it was all life and mo- 
tion, seems only in a state of rest. We 
know not how to make it real to our- 
selves, that the body before us is nota 
living thing. 

Arthur was in such a state of mind, as 
he sat alone in the room by his mother, 
the day after herdeath. It wasas if her 
soul had been in paradise, and was now 
holding communion with pure spirits 
there, though it still abode in the body 
that lay before him. He felt as ifs 
tified by the presence of one to whom@he 
other world had been laid open——as f un- 
der the love and protection of one made 
holy. The religious reflections that his 
mother had early taught him, gave him 
strength; a spiritual composure stole 
over him, and he found himself prepared 
to perform the last offices to the dead. 

Is it not enough to see our friends die, 
and part with them for the remainder of 
our days; to reflect that we shall hear 
their voices no more, and they will ne- 
ver look on us again—to see that turning 
to corruption which was but just now 
alive, and eleguent, and beautiful with 
all the sensations of the soul? Are our 
sorrows so sacred and peculiar as to make 
the world as vanity to us, and the men of 
it as strangers, and shall we not be left 
to our afflictions for afew hours? Must 
we be brought out at such a time to the 
concerned, or careless gaze of those we 
know not, or be made to bear the formal 
proffers of consolation from acquaintan- 
ces who will go away and forget it all? 
Shall we not be suffered a little while, a 
holy and healing communion with the 
dead? Must the kindred stillness and 
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gloom of our dwelling be changed for the 
solemn show of the pall, the talk of the 
passers-by, and the broad and piercing 
light of the common sun? Must the ce- 
remonies of the world wait on us even to 
the open graves of our friends ? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose 
with a firm step and fixed eye, though 
his whole face was tremulous with the 
struggle within him. He went to his 
sister, and took her arm within his. The 
bell struck. Its heavy, undulating sound 
rolled forward like asea. He felt a vio- 
tent beating through his whole frame, 
which shook him that he reeled. It was 
but a momentary weakness. He moved 
on, passing those who surrounded bim, 
as if they had been shadows. While he 
followed the slow hearse, there was a va- 
eancy in his eye as it rested on the cof- 
fin, which showed him hardly conscious 
of what was before him. His spirit was 
with his mother’s. As he reached the 
grave, he shrunk back and turned pale ; 
but sinking his head upon his breast, and 
drawing his hat over his face, he stood 
motionless as a statue till the service was 
over. 

He had gone through all that the forms 
of society required of him. For as paip- 
ful as the effort was, and as little spite 
as such forms were to his own thoi 
upon the subject, yet he could n 
any thing that might appear to the 
like a want of reverence and respect 







his mother. The scene was ended, and 
the inward struggle over; and now that 
he was left to himself, the greatness of 
his loss came up full and distinctly be- 
fore him. 

It was a dreary and chilly evening 
when he returned home. When he en- 
tered the house from which his mother 
had gone for ever, a sense of dreary 
emptiness oppressed him, as if his very 
abode had been deserted by every living 
thing. He, walked into his mother’s 
chamber. The naked bedstead, and the 
chair in which she used to sit, were all 
that was left in the room. As he threw 
himself back into the chair, he groaned in 
the bitterness of his spirit. A feeling of 
forlornness came over him, which was 
not to relieved by tears: she, whom he 
had watched over in her dying hour, and 
whom he had talked to as she lay before 
him in death, as if she could hear and 


‘answer him, had gone from hime No- 


thing was left for the senses to fasten 
fondly on, and time had not yet taught 
him to think of her only as a spirit. But 
time and holy endeavours brought this 
consolation ; and the little of life that a 
wasting disease left him was passed by 
him, when alone, in thoughtful tranquilli- 
ty; and among his friends he appeared 
with that gentle cheerfulness which, be- 
fore his mother’s death, had been a part 
of his nature. 








Infancy of George I1I—The king was a seven months’ child, ané 
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Part IV of the Percy Anecdotes, on George III. and his family, he 
From this work, equally entertaining with either of those which r 
make the following extracts for the amusement of our readers. 







stance so weakly at the period of his birth, that serious apprehensions Were pif 


mat it would be impossible to rear him. 


It was, in consequence, thought ad 





waive the strict 6 vee hitherto maintained, of having for the royal infant a nobly 











descended nurse, in favour of one in the middle ranks of life, the fine, healthy, fresh- 
coloured wife of the head gardener of one of the palaces. This person, besides the first 
recommendation of an excellent constitution, and much maternal experience, was cha- 
ized by qualities of a higher order—great quickness of feeling, much goodness of 
d a disposition at once candid and disinterested. She undertook the anxious 
charge with cheerfulness: but when it was made known to her, that, aceording to the 
court etiquette, the royal infant could not be allowed to sleep with her; from an etiquette 
so cold, and, in the present case, so likely in her opinion to prove prejudicial, she in- 
stantly revolted, and in terms both warm and blunt expressed herelf, “ Not sleep with 
me? then you may nurse the boy yourselves.” , 
To no reasoning or compromise that was offered would she listen ; but continued re- 
solutely to refuse to take charge of the royal infant, if bound to observe a ceremony 
which no argument could make her think otherwise than unnatural and unhealthy. The 
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conscientious and disinterested conduct of the nurse was reported in the proper quarter, 
-and so justly appreciated, that this point of court ceremony was yielded to her; and to 
this circumstance it is more than probable that the nation owed the blessing of being 
governed for so long a period by one who united in himself all the virtues which grace 
the monarch and the man. 

The affection of the prince for his nurse naturally “ grew with his growth, and strength. 
ened with his strength” As she was not provided for in the liberal manner which the 
subsequent nurses of the royal infants have been, her circumstances were often neces 
sitous. The prince had been removed from her care, and had but a very niggardly al- 
lowance for the heir apparent of the British empire, but he never hesitated when in his 
power; and when this was not the case, his affectionate sympathy soothed her mind. 
He has actually been known to mingle bis tears with hers; a sympathy which speaks 
volumes in love and admiration of the heart that felt it. 

The good nurse did not live to taste the more extended generosity of the prince, when 
his accession to the throne placed it in his power to bestow it; but her daughter was 
made laundress to his majesty, a sineeure place of good emolument. 


Doing homage.—-Mr. Carbonel, the wine merchant who served his majesty, wasa 
great favourite with the king, and used to be admitted to the royal hunts. Returning 
from the chase one day, his majesty entered affably into conversation with his wine mer- 
chant, and rode with him side by side a considerable way. Lord Walsingham was in 
attendance ; and watching an opportunity, took Mr. Carbonel aside, and whispered some- 
thingto him. “ What’sthat! what's that Walsingham has been saying to you ?” inquired 
the good-humoured monarch. “I find, sire, I have been unintentionally guilty of disre- 
spect; my lord informed me that I ought to have taken off my hat whenever IL addressed 
your majesty ; but your majesty will please to observe, that whenever [ hunt, my hat is 
fastened to my wig, and my wig is fastened to my head, and I am on the back of a very 
high-spirited horse, so that if any thing goes off, we must all go off together!” The king 
laughed heartily at the whimsical apology. 


Aitack by the Mob, 1795. A statement by tiie Earl of Onslow, October 29, 1795, twelve 
at night—Before I sleep, let me bless God for the miraculous escape which my king, my 
country, and myself, have had this day. Soon after two o'clock, his majesty, attended 
by the Earl of Westmoreland and myself, set out from St. James's in his state coach, to 
open the session of Parliament. The multitude of people in the Park was prodigious, 
A sullen silence, I observed to myself, prevailed through the whole, very few individuals 
exeepted. No hats, or at Jeast very few, pulled off: little or nogeneine: and frequently 
a cry of ‘give us bread ;’ ‘no war;’ and once or twice, ‘ ndeking!’ with hissing and 
groaning. My grandson Cranley, who was on the king’s guard; had told me, just before 
we set out from St. James’s, that the Park was full of people, who seemed discontented 
and tumultuous, and that he apprehended insult would be off to the king. Pye = 
material, however, happened, till we got down to the narrowest part of the street calle 
St. Margaret's, between the two palace yards, when, the moment we had passed the office 
of ordnance, and were just opposite the parlour window of the house adjoining it, a 
small ball, either of lead or marble, passed through the window glass on the king’s right 
band, and perforated it, leaving a small hole, the bigness of the top of my little finger, 

which L instantly put through to mark the size,) and passed through the coach out of the 
ether door, the glass of which was down. We all instantly exclaimed, ‘thisis a shot!’ 
The king showed, and I am persuaded, felt no alarm ; much less did he fear, to which, 
indeed, he is insensible. We proceeded to the House of Lords, when, on getting out of 
the coach, I first, and the king immediately after, said to the lord chancellor, who was at 
the bottom of the stairs to receive the king, ‘ My lord, we have been shot at.’ The king 
ascended the stairs, robed ; and then, perfectly free from the smallest agitation, read his 
speech with peculiar correctness, and even less hesitation than usual.. At his unrobing 
afterwards, when the event got more known, (I having told it to the Duke of York’s ear 
as I passed under the throne, and to the others who stood near us,) it was, as might be 
supposed, the only topic of conversation, in which the king joined with much — 
tion than any body else. And afterwards, in getting into the coach, the first e 
said were, ‘ Well, my lords, one person is proposing this, and another is supposing that, 
forgetting that there is One above us all who disposes of every thing, and on whom alone 
we depend.’ The magnanimity, piety, and good sense of this, struck me most forcibly, 
and I shall never forget the words. 

On our return home to St. James's, the mob was increased in Parliament-street and 
Whitehall, and when we came into the Park it was still greater. It was said that no less 
than 100,000 people were there, all of the worst and lowest sort. The scene opened, and 
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the insulting abuse offered to his mafesty was what I can never think of but with horror, or 
ever forget what I felt when they proceeded to throw stones into the coach, several of 
which hit the king, which he bore with signal patience, but not without sensible marks 
of indignation and resentment at the indignities offered to his person and office. The 
glasses were all broken to pieces, and in this situation we were during our passage through 
the Park. The king took one of the stones out of the cuff of his coat, where it had lodged, 
and gave it to me, saying, ‘I make you a present of this, as a mark of the civilities we 
have met with in our journey to-day.’ 

On the king's alighting from his carriage, a passage was opened for him through the 
mob by the courage and strength of an Irish gentleman, who in all probability was the 
means of saving his sovereign’s life. The king, grateful for the service, desired the late 
Lord Melville, then Mr. Dundas, to give the gentleman an appointment of some profit 
On the gentleman being asked by Mr. Dundas what he coyld do for him, he answered, 
with the characteristic humour of his country, “ The best thing, sir, you can do for me, 
isto make me a Scotchman :” a witty but unfortunate allusion ; for so highly did it offend 
Mr. Dundas, that he dismissed the gentleman unrequited, as he came. The royal grati- 
tude was not, however, to be so obstructed. The king having repeatedly inquired of Mr. 
Dundas what he had done for the brave Irishman, and always receiving for answer that 
no vacant situation had turned up for the gentleman, his majesty said, at length, very 
tartly, “ Then, sir, you must make a situation for him.” In fact, the minister did as de- 
sired, and a new office was created in favour of the king’s deliverer, to which a salary of 





650/, a year was attached. 
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FOR THE LITERARY COMPANION, 


THE LUSTRUM. 
NO. IX. 


September 1, 

It is agreeable, among the cares and oc- 
cupations of life, to abstract ourselves at 
times from the world, and pass an hour in 
meditation. The scene of passing occur- 
rences is thus brought before us, and while 
the mind is relaxed, we enjoy, at the same 
time, the means of becoming both wiser 
and better for our reflections. I must con- 
fess, that | am often guilty of this selfish- 
ness, and believe that I receive as much 
pleasure from an hour spent in contempla- 
tion, as is afforded by the highest amuse- 
ments and gratifications wh:ch lay open to 
our enjoyment. 

I had, last evening, retired to my room, 
and was considering the different objects 
by which the attention of mankind is en- 
gaged in this life, when [ insensibly fell 
into a slumber that wrought itself .into the 
following vision :-— 

I thought myself conveyed into the midst 
of a wide and extensive plain, laid out 
into various paths, and terminated, at one 
extremity, by an immense sepulchre or 
om vation of great depth and darkness, 
W ch was called the Land of Death. To 
this place two principal roads led, in one 
of which was placed the temple of Virtue, 
and in the other that of Vice, through one 
of which all who travelled to the Land of 
Death were obliged to pass. The former 
of these temples was very easy of access, 
and could be approached by a great varie- 
ty of by-paths, which led, on-.either side, 





tothe main road, and abounded with the 
most inviting and alluring prospects. The 
other principal way, which communicated 
to the temple of Virtue, was a plain ave- 
nue, though much more Porter heat 5 space, 
and limited in the means of entering it, 
and possessed of no other charms or at- 
tractions than that those who traversed it 
experienced a pleasure and tranquillity of 
mind arising from conscious rectitude, to 
which those who walked in the other road 
were strangers. Ona sudden, the opposite 
extremity of the plain appeared to be co- 
vered with innumerable multitudes of peo- 
ple who were destined to the Land of 
Death, and were directing their course to- 
wards it. The temple of Vice became now 
decorated in the most superb manner, and 
shone with great splendour, and various 
siren shapes sallied out from its gates by 
the command of the goddess who erected 
there, and was called Pleasure, and placed 
themselves at the head of the road, where 
they employed every allurement to entice 
the travellers to enter it. In afew minutes 
this road was thronged with great num- 
bers, who passed up, plucking the fruits 
which grew on either side, and — 
of all the delights for which they coul 

have adesire ; though I could not but ob- 
serve that most of the vines and plants 
abounded with thorns, and that the gather- 
ing the fruit was often attended with as 
much pain as the pleasure which was after- 
wards derived from the,taste of it. At the 
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commencement of the other road stood, on 
one side, a female figure with a striking and 
impressive countenance, clad in a white 
garb called Conscience : and on the other 
a similar shape, attired in like manner, 
whose name was Religion. The latter was 
possessed of a mild and serene aspect, and 
an effulgence proceeded from her head. 
These addressed the multitude in persua- 
sive accents, warning them of the dangers 
of the other road, and of the misery which 
those who followed it would be involved 
in ; and representing the rewards and hap- 
piness which would attend those who tra- 
velled by the road which led to the temple 
of Virtue. I could not but observe with 
pleasure, that many listened to their voice, 
and accordingly entered the road; although 
their pumber was but comparatively small! 
to that which filled the other. Many, 
however, of the latter, before they had 
proceeded far, became so sensible of the 
ill choice which they had made, and so 
alarmed at the voice of Conscience, which 
was plain to be heard in the road which 
they followed, that they crossed over into 
the other avenue. The number of these 
began now to increase, when those who 
were most forward in the road which led 
to the temple inhabited by the goddess of 
pleasure collected themselves together; 
and in a few minutes there appeared to rise 
in the midst of them a standard of the most 
rich and costly appearance, inscribed with 
the word Fashion. Upon this, the chief 
body of the travellers, including many of 
those who had remained in the other ave- 
nue, crowded together in great numbers to- 
wards the spot where it was erected, as if 
curious to observe the variety and richness 
of its embroideries, and the dazzling splen- 
dour of its hues. On a sudden, the stand- 
ard began to move forward, drawing, as 
if by magic, the multitude after it; while 
at the same time, many figures darted out 
from the crowd and mingled among those 
who appeared backward in following it, as 
also among those who were travelling the 
other road, whom they attacked with every 
species of ridicule. Many, rather than 
suffer the sting to which they were thus 
subjected, and to avoid the laughter and 
sneers of those who were‘flocking after the 
standard, and which composed the princi- 

al part of the travellers, determined to 
join them, and accordingly followed afier 
them. Great numbers, also, of those in 
both the roads appeared principally envros- 
sed with the finery of the standard, and 
of the dress of those who were around and 
supported it, and seemed to take great de- 
light in imitating them in their attire, and 
in their cestures and motions, sallying out 
occasionally into a middle path, which led 


between the two others, and was calied the 
road of Folly. 

The whole body of travellers appeared 
now to be arrived at the two temples, 
which stood midway in either road, be- 
tween the entrance and extremity of the 
plain. The gates of each were thrown 
open, and the multitude entered in. In the 
temple oi Virtue sat the goddess who pre- 
sided there, with a serene and heavenly as- 
pect, having a sceptre entwined with olive 
in her hand, and seated on a throne of 
crystal. She rose from her seat, and usher- 
ed the travellers in with great complai- 
sance ; whom she placed in different parts 
of the temple, and regaled with the choicest 
viands and the most sweet and delicious 
waters ; adding, that these were only a 
foretaste of what might be enjoyed in the 
grove which was attached to the temple. 
In the temple of Vice was to be seen the 
goddess of Pleasure, reclined upon a couch 
of roses and jessamine, with her various 
votaries about her, and attired in a manner 
calculated to display her charms of person 
to most advantage. She hailed her visiters 
with a wanton and alluring look, and they 
marched in tg the sound of the sweetest 
and most harmonious instruments. Here 
every delight was spread before them, and 
they indulged in all the pleasures which 
the appetite could desire. On either side 
of the temple was a garden divided into 
various grottos and retirements, where 
such of the company went as desired to be 
more seciuded from observation. 

At the back of the temple of Virtue was 
a large door or gate, which opened into a 
delightful grove abounding with the most 
pleasant walks and arbours, called the 
grove of Happiness ; and in a similar part 
of the temple of Vice a like door, which led 
into a dark and gloomy valley, named the 
valley of Remorse, and which was filled 
with every species of thorns and briers. 

It became now the time that the travel- 
lers were to quit the temples, when sudden- 
ly a noise, as of a trumpet, was heard, and 
the gate at the back of each was thrown 
open. The whole body of travellers now 
collected to resume their march, and pass- 
ed through the gates which were attached 
to the respective temples, and which, as 
soon as all had gone out, closed after them. 
Those who came from the temple of Vir- 
tue walked in the grove of Happiness, fir- 
taking of every pleasure and delight which 
a sense of rectitude, and a peaceful and 
composed mind could afford, till they ar- 
rived at the Land of Death, which they 
entered with serene and resigned counte- 
nances. Such as came from the gate of 
the other temple had no sooner entered 
into the valley than they encountered tbe 
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prickings of the briers on all sides, and 
were attacked by every species of venom- 
ous reptiles with the most hideous noises 
and hissings, who pursued them to the 
precipice over which they were thrown, 


affording, by their tortured looks, a sight of 
the utmost horror. 

I was so shocked at the dreadful appear- 
ance of this scene, that 1 was startled by it 
from my slumber, and discovered myself 
to have been in a dream. 





For the Literary Companion. 
THE SABBATH. 


Oh! welcome the Sabbath! the season of rest— 
When temples are open to each willing guest— 
Where the world and its pleasures we freely resign, 
And with bosoms at peace all flock to the shrine. 


Yes! pure are the raptures, and chaste are the fires‘ 
Which piety kindles—religion inspires— 


And sweet is the throb which true votaries fee|, 
When, with filial love, at the altar they kneel. 


Oh! fleeting the charms of the loveliest face, 


If not first embellished with meekness and grace 


And faint the eye’s lustre and softness of gleam, 


Unless pure devotion hath hallowed its beam. 


Then still let us cherish the zeal it imparts— 
May its peace and its glow long be felt in our hearts , 


When life's fleeting raptures no longer avail, 
What hope have we left, should our highest one fail - 





FOR THE LITERARY COMPANION 
“ WAR.” 


A TALE BY MONTGOMERY. 


( Concluded.) 


The meeting of Julia, with her brother 
and the marquis, was one of sorrow and 
mutual consolations. It was proposed 
that they should immediately return to 
Boston. In the dusk of evening they 
entered the town, which but a few hours 
before, they had left with hearts enliven- 
ed by the anticipation of the glorious fu- 
ture. How sadly had they been blight- 
ed! Julia, once surrounded by relations 
and friends, had been robbed of almost 
all. A short year before she had beheld 
the remains of a loved mother consigned 
to the silent tomb—but still she had oth- 
ers left to preside over her youth, and 
nurse her ripening vears. One dread- 


ful day had passed, and now no vestige 
remained but the mournful recollection 
of their worth, and the marble on which 
was blazoned the last gallant deed of 
their life. Uncles, parent and brother, 
had all beenslain. Her brother Charles 
was now her only protector. 

The next morning the small portion of 
strength which had supported Col. P 
through the scenes of the preceding day, 
entirely forsook him. And enfeebled 
with agitation and pain, a dangerous ill- 
ness confined that restless, eager spint, 
which thirsted again to meet his coun- 
try’s foe, the anxiety of his mind brought 
on a dreadful delirium, and that proud 
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form, which had been once the admira- 
tion of friends and the terror of enemics 
—which had stalked through bloodshed 
and death, guiding the battle’s fury—how 
changed ! The bright lustre of that eye 
was dimmed—those lips which moved to 
command, now pale and colourless, quiv- 
ered in agony, and issued groans of pain. 
The strong nerved hand which had wield- 
eda hero’s sword, had lost its wonted 
vigour, and trembled with weakness. 
Hours rolled on hours, but still the phy- 
sician’s skill pronounced no hope—each 
revolving day brought him nearer to the 
ve. 

For two tedious weeks Julia sat by 
his bed-side to administer to his wants, 
and watch the fast fleeting moments of 
her brother’s life. D*Estanville devoted 
every hour of his leisure to assist her in 
her inelancholy employment. 

One evening Julia and the marquis 
were seated by the bed-side of Charles, 
when a soldier entered, bringing a letter 
directed te the marquis. Hastily he 
brolse the seal, and perused the unwel- 
come lines. * Julia, he said, I must leave 
you—I have received orders to march 
with my regiment immediately in pur- 
suit of « band of savages who have pil- 
Jaged and burnt a neighbouring village. 
Ere to-morrow’s dawn I must be far from 
you. May Heaven protect and guard 
you until my return.” He imprinted a 
farewell kiss on her pale cheek, and at 
midnight the loud bugle proclaimed his 
departure fromthe town. The nextday 
realized the fearful anticipatious of Julia 
—her brother died, and she was left **a 
stranger ina strange land,” destitute and 
without a friend to look to, tor solace. 
Her only hope was now on the safe re- 
turn of D‘Estanville. The next mor- 
ning at day break, she was roused by 
shouts and thunders of artillery. It was 
the victorious return of the troops of 
D‘Estanville. A new hope brightened 
the countenance of Julia, as she beheld 
their proud entrance intothe town at- 


tended by the admiring multitude whe 
seemed to rend the Heavens with their 
loud huzzas. She waited for many hours 
with a fearful anxiety for the return of 
her friend. Every sound in the street 
she thought was the trampling of his 
horse—every sound deceived her. He 
came not. After making many ingui-. 
ries, she learnt the history of that expe- 
dition which, as the rough sterm had 
wrecked her last hope, and left her strug- 
gling against misfortune, with nought to 
cling to for support. The troops had 
overtaken the band of Indians at aight, 
in the bosom of a deep, dark forest. In- 
stead of the small party which they had 
expected to meet, they found their foes 
surpassed them in numbers, though not 
in preparation. Fires were kindled on 
the ground, around which the Indians 
were sleeping, and here and there one 
was striding to and fro, guarding the 
prisoners, who were either bound to 
trees, or tied hands and feet, were lying 
on the ground. The troop cautiously 
approached—the signal of destruction 
was given, and the cavalry rode among 
them, with the explosions of their pistols 
and their falling sabres, to wake them 
from their slumbers but to hush them 
in the sleep of death. Avenging justice 
had drunk her fill—the victory was won 
—ecvery prisoper was rescued; but it 
was dearly purchased. Among the num- 
ber slain was found the cold and man- 
gled corse of Col. D‘Estanville. Julia 
could hear no more—her colour fled 
from her cheek—-she uttered a shricking 
laugh, and fell from her seat. 

From that day, insanity usurped the 
place of reason; and the fair, lovely 
Julia, once the pride and admiration of 
every one, became a wretched maniac, 
wandering houseless and forlorn, depen- 
dant on the stranger’s charity, to reward 
her attempts to amuse him with the sad 
and plaintive ballad, which narrated 
her mournful fate—and the misery of 
* War.” 





IN the desultory book of an eccentric writer we find a familiar phrase well illustrated 


by a classical quotation. 


Naked Truth—a story told without ornament, and unattended with remarks or reflec- 
tions. Horace describes the goddess in the same manner—nudague verilas. 


To suffer your judgment to be always regulated by other people, is worse than seliing 
it for a mess of pottage. 
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SUPERANNUATED HORSE 
TO HIS MASTER, 


Who had sentenced him to die at the end of Summer 


Author unknown. 


And hast thou fix'd my doom, sweet master, say ? 
And wilt thou kill thy servant old and poor? 
A little longer let me live, I pray ; 
A little longer hobble round thy dgor ! 


For much it glads me to behold this place, 
And house me in this hospitable shed : 

It glads me more to see my master’s face, 
And linger on the spot where I was bred. 


For Oh! to think of what we have enjoy'd 
In my life’s prime, ere 1 was old and poor! 

Then from the jocund morn to eve employ'd, 
My gracious master On my back I bore. 


Thrice told ten years have danc’d on down along, 
Since first to thee these wayworn limbs I gave ; 


Sweet, smiling years! when both of us were young, 


The kindest master, and the happiest slave ! 


Ah, years sweet smiling! now for ever flown ; 
Ten years, thrice told, alas, are as a day | 
¥et, as together we are aged grown, 
Together let us wear that age away. 


For still the older times are dear to thought, 
And rapture mark’d each minute as it flew; 
Light were our hearts, and every season brought 
Pains that were soft, or pleasures that were new. 


Ah! call to mind how oft, near’d Soaring’s stream, 


My ready steps were bent to yonder grove, 
Where she who lov'd thee was thy tender theme, 
And I, thy more than messenger of love. 


For when thy doubting heart felt fond alarms, 
And throbb’d alternate with its hope and fear, 

Did I not bear thee to thy fond one’s arms, 
Assure thy faith, and dry up every tear ? 


And hast thou fix’d my doom, sweet master, say? 
And wilt thou kill thy servant, old and poor : 

A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door! 


Yet ah! in vain, in vain for life I plead, 
If nature hath denied a longer date: 
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L. I. to Miss Abigail Demarest, of this wns 4 
On Saturday last, by the Rev. Dr. Cove 


all of this 
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Still do not thou behold thy servant bleed, 
Tho’ weeping pity has decreed his fate. 


But O, kind nature! take thy victim’s life! 

End thou a servant, feeble, old, and poor! 
So shalt thou save me from th’ uplifted knife, 
And gently stretch me at my master’s door. 


city. 





NUPTIAL. 
By the Rev. Mr. Bangs, Mr. Daniel Acker, to Miss Eliza Brinkley, both of this city. 
On Vhursday last, by the Rev. Mr. Knox, Mr. Martenus Schoonmaker, of Flatbush, 


1, Mr James Van Buskirk, to Miss Eliza Garrit, 


By the Rev. Mr. Brientnall, Mr. Henry B. Chase, of this city, to Miss Cornelia Jenkins, 


of Norwalk, (Con.) 


By the Rev. Mr. Crowell, Mr. Thomas Wyburn, (of England,) to Miss Phoebe Cush, 
daughter of the late William Cush, (L. I.) 
At Mr. John W. Chapman’s, near Holmesburgh, (Pa.) by the Rev. Mr. Shutz, Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Hill, of this city, to Miss Mary B. Chapman. 
By the Rev. Mr. Funk, Mr. John Haghan, of Londonderry, (Ireland,) to Miss Ann 
Elsey, of Boston, Eng. 


city. 





OBITUARY. 


On Sunday, in the 28th year of her age, Mrs. Margaret Welsh, wife of Henry Welsh. 
On Saturday, Mr. Christopher L. Berte, aged 70 years, 
On Thursday, of a lingering illness, Mr. James Bennet, in the 50th year of his age. 
Wednesday morning, after a short illness, Mr. John Smith, in the 63d vear of his age, 
much regretted by his friends and a numerous acquaintance. 
At Newbern, N. C.on the 14th instant, Mr. Chauncey Cady, aged 22 years, late of this 


He has left a large and respectable circle of friends to mourn his loss, and of asso- 


ciates who will ever feel a pride in cherishing a grateful remembrance of his worth. 
Tt Trinidad, (Cube,) Mrs. Churchill, consort of Captain B. K. Churchill: and Allen 
Wardwell, jr. master of the brig Collector, both of Bristol, R.L. suddenly, of the prevailing 


fever at that place. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR AUGUST, 1821. 



































ol Degrees. Winds. Weather. 

>! 

3\8 a. m{2 p-m{8p.m]|8a.m.|] 2p.m.|[8p.m.} 8a.m. 2 p. m. 8 p. m. 
23) 70 76 75 | NbDW N E clear clear  |fly’gelouds 
24, 72 79 77 N SW S clear clear clear 
25; 71 89 75 N NWbW 5 fly’gclouds} clear clear 
26) 76 $1 79 S SW |SWbWhfly’gclouds| cloudy |fly’gclouds 
27; 73 |75 1-2) 74 INEbBNINEbDN] SE _ ffly’gclouds| cloudy clear 
28} 70 74 68 |WNWISEDE] SE jffly'gelouds}fly’gelouds} clear 
29| 72 1-2] 81 73 Ss SbE E clear |fly’gclonds! fly’g clouds 





26. Very light rain at intervals, from one o'clock P.M. until about 5 P. M. 
27. During the eclipse flying clouds and cloudy. 
29. A light rain toward daylight, and a shower about 5 P. M. 
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